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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

'Truth is one : sages call It by various names 9 
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1. Let us worship with oblation the 
divine Ka 1 who, by his greatness, has verily 
become the sole king of all living beings 
that breathe and wink, who rules over 
this (world) of bipeds and quadrupeds. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.3 
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2. Let us worship with oblation the 
divine Ka whose glory these snow- 
clad mountains and the oceans with their 
rivers 2 proclaim ; whose two arms are the 
quarters of space. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.4 
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3. Let us worship with oblation the 
divine Ka by whom the sky was made 
great and the earth firm, by whom the 
svah* and the heaven were fixed, and who 
is the creator 4 of the vapours 5 of the 
mid-air. 

Rg-Veda 10.121.5 



* Hiranyagarbha-Suktam is continued here. 

!• For the meaning of Ka see Prabuddha 
Bharat a March and April 1984. 

■ 

2. Here Sayana takes rasa (water) m the 
plural to mean ‘rivers’. But in the Sukta 
10.108.1, he interprets it to mean ‘the mythical 



river of the sky’. 

2- Svah is the highest of the three worlds 
and may have referred to the world of Hiranya- 
garbha, also known as brahma-loka. 

4 * Vimana may also mean ‘one who measnres’. 
5 ‘ Rajas may mean air, water, dust or expanse. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial brings to a In sri ramakrishna: the eternal 

conclusion the discussion begun last month outsider Dr. M. Sivaramakrishna, Ph. D, 
on the three spiritual streams which carry Reader in English, Osmania University, 
the soul Godward after the awakening of places the life of Sri Ramakrishna in an 
the self has taken place. existentialist perspective. There is a great 

the action of non-attachment by Prof, need to study the life and message of the 
David Appelbaum is a stimulating discus- Master in the light of modem thought, and 
sion, from a strikingly original standpoint, we welcome Dr. Sivaramakrishna’s pioneer- 
on one of the central problems of the Gita, ing attempt in this field. 

Drawing material from phenomenological 

and existentialist thought, the learned author In relativity and maya by Swami 

provides five clues to solving the problem Jitatmananda the reader will find a simple 
of non-attached action. Prof. Appelbaum non-technical account of Einstein’s basic 
is Associate Professor at the Department of views and an attempt to correlate them to 
Philosophy, State University of New York, the doctrine of Maya as expounded by 
New Paltz, New York. Swami Vivekananda. 



SEEKING GOD THROUGH MEDITATION : 

THE THREE STREAMS 

(EDITORIAL) 

Last month’s editorial stressed, apart in the hands of the Divine. Individual yoga 
from the need to seek God, three points : then gets integrated with Divine Yoga. How 

spiritual seeking proceeds through three fast we now progress depends upon three 
stages ; true quest for God begins only after factors : the intensity of the soul’s aspir- 

the awakening of the individual self which ation, our spiritual potential and the grace 
takes place at the second stage ; at the third of the Divine. The greater the aspiration, 
stage the way to the Infinite takes the form the quicker the progress. Each aspirant is 
of three streams. The three streams of bom with a certain fund of spiritual 
consciousness which connect the individual potential, the sum total of the residual 
with the Infinite are : the stream of mda or sarhskaras acquired through spiritual struggles 
sabda , the stream of Light and the stream of in his previous births. In this birth he can 
Love. actualize only this potential. Beyond this. 

Once the awakening of the jivatman (the whatever he gains must be attributed to 
individual self) has taken place, and once divine Grace. As Sri Ramakrishna used 
we get into any of these streams, our further to say, God’s grace is always blowing but 
spiritual progression will be determined we have to unfurl our sails. ‘Unfurling 
almost entirely by the nature and strength the sails’ means self-effort, and self-effort 
of the current that carries us forward. With goes only as far as the awakening of the 
the awakening of the jivatman , self-effort self. 

more or less comes to an end, and we are We have spoken of three streams of 
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consciousness beyond the point of self- 
awakening. Can we choose any of these as 
we please ? No ; we spontaneously move 
into any one of them depending on the 
elemental constitution of our souls. 
Consciousness does not manifest itself in 
the same way in all people. Some minds 
are more sensitive to sound and sound- 
symbols like the letters of the alphabet 
and mathematical signs. The minds of 
some others are more sensitive to form, 
colour and light. For quite a large number 
of people consciousness is primarily an 
experience of the movement of the will or 
feelings. There is a small group of people 
whose consciousness is oriented primarily 
to the self, and find it easier to maintain 
self-awareness than to maintain objective 
awareness. 

The consciousness of a beginner is 
usually a confused mixture of all the above 
four modes of its manifestation. But in 
the advanced stages of spiritual life these 
differences assume importance and they 
determine, after the awakening of the self, 
after crossing the ‘golden threshold’ 
within, which stream of consciousness the 
soul should move along. Of the four 
modes of consciousness mentioned above, 
the last one, that of self-awareness, belongs 
to the path of Jnana, whereas the other 
three belong to the path of Bhakti. These 
paths are also known as the paths of neti, 
neti and iti 9 iti respectively. The path of 
Bhakti alone concerns us here. 

The stream of sabda or ndda 

Sabda literally means sound but in 
Vedanta it refers to the particular manifes- 
tation of consciousness of which the grossest 
form is the spoken word. It is the 
meaning-conveying power of words. We 
cannot think or communicate without words. 
Behind every word there is meaning. What 
is meaning ? It is a form of cit-sakti or 
power of consciousness which reveals 



knowledge and connects the subject with 
the object. Ancient Hindu Grammarians 
called it s phot a. So then, behind every 
word there is meaning, behind the meaning 
there is sphota and behind this power there 
is consciousness. This was one of the 
great discoveries made in India, centuries 
before Panini formulated his principles of 
grammar around 500 B.C. 

It led to another discovery. If every 
man gave his own meaning to the words 
he uses, it would be impossible for us to 
communicate with one another. This 
shows that all words, in fact all languages, 
are based on one common universe of 
meaning. This means that there is one 
universal sphota power associated with 
Brahman or cosmic consciousness. This 
universal meaning- conveying power is 
known as sabda-brahman or ndda- brahman, 
the ‘Hindu Logos’ as Swami Vivekananda 
has called it. It is because there exists 
this common universal substratum that it 
is possible for people all over the world to 
communicate with and understand one 
another — sometimes even without the use 
of words. 

How do we know an object ? Accord- 
ing to the Advaita and Samkhya theories 
of perception, the mind goes out through 
the senses like a tube and takes the form 
of the object, while the light of Atman 
(called cidabhasa) inside the ‘tube’ illumines 
and reveals that form of the object. But 
according to ancient Hindu grammarians, 
it is the sabda-brahman that reveals the 
images in the mind and the objects in the 
external world and, furthermore, conveys 
this knowledge to others through speech. It 
is this revealing, opening, manifesting power 
of words that is indicated by the term 
sphota . 

The outward opening or revealing 
movement of sabda-brahman takes place 
in four stages. In the first stage, called 
para, knowledge remains as undifferentiated 
awareness. In the next stage, called 
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pasyanti, knowledge is split into the word 
vak and its meaning ( artha ) but these 
remain unseparated as one unit, like the 
two halves of a seed. This is the level of 
intuition, the plane of buddhi, the Heart. 
In the third stage, called madhyamd , 
knowledge gets separated into the sound 
symbol and its meaning — like a bubble 
enclosing a bit of air. This is the level of 
ordinary thinking, the plane of manas . 
Finally, when we speak, the bubble bursts 
and the meaning contained in the sound 
symbol is conveyed to the listener. This 
stage is called vaikhan. 

Updsand or meditation is the reversal 
of this outward movement. External 
worship and loud chanting of Mantras 
represent the vaikhctrj stage. From this 
we proceed to the madhyama stage when 
we repeat a Mantra mentally and think 
of its meaning, that is, visualize the image 
of the deity. When meditation deepens, 
the Mantra and the image come closer and 
closer together till at last they get united, 
and we reach the pasyanti stage. It is at 
this stage that spiritual awakening takes 
place. From then on we are carried 
forward by the current of gabda. 

Though sabda-brahman is infinite and 
all-pervading it has two points or centres 
in every individual: a higher one called 
para-bindu (situated at the djna cakra in 
the head) and a lower one called bindu 
(situated at the andhatacakra in the heart). 
In Mantra Sastra (the science of Mantras) 
bindu represents the individual self or 
fivdtman. The flow of ciusakti between 
the two points is called ndda. At the lower 
bindu this ndda splits into the word ( vdk ) 
and its meaning {arthci). As mentioned 
above, this represents the pasyanti stage. 
This splitting of the ndda, going on 
unceasingly at the lower bindu, produces 
the eternal uncreated or ‘unstruck’ sound 
called andhata-dhvani ‘heard’ by yogis in 
their hearts. It is not heard by all yogis 
but only by those whose minds are sensitive 



to sound vibrations. In their case spiritual 
awakening means the awakening of the 
bindu in the heart, marked by the awareness 
of the andhata-dhvani. 

How does this awakening take place ? 
In those Sadhakas whose minds are more 
sensitive to sound and are word-oriented, 
the awakening is brought about by the 
power of the word. Ordinary words have 
limited power and refer to physical objects 
or mental ideas. But there are special 
words or word-formulas called Mantras 
which refer to supersensuous objects and 
have the power to reveal spiritual truths. 
Ordinary words have only one power — the 
power to denote, the power to convey 
meaning. In Indian linguistics this power 
is known as abhidhd sakti t and, in the 
Tantras, as vdcya sakti. If you saw an 

elephant and said ‘I see an elephant’, the 

sentence would convey your knowledge. 
Repetition of the sentence ‘I see an 
elephant, I see an elephant...’ would add 
nothing more to your knowledge or to that 
of others ; and it would make no difference 
if you expressed your knowledge in a 
different language, say, Hindi or Spanish. 

Mantras too have this vdcya sakti. For 

instance, the meaning of the Mantra 
Namah Sivaya is ‘salutation to Siva’, and 
this meaning can be conveyed through any 
language. If this meaning is known, and 
if this is all that is to be known, why do 
people go on repeating the Mantra ? This 
shows that the repetition of the Mantra 
has a higher purpose (known as viniyoga 
in Mantra Sastra). 

This higher purpose is the awakening 
of the self and the direct supersensuous 
perception of the actual spiritual form of 
the Devata or deity .2 Every true Mantra 



Alamkara Sastra (Rhetoric) recognizes three 
powers of the word : abhidhd {denotation), 

laksana (connotation) and vyahjaria (suggestion). 
But all these are only different forms of meaning. 
2. cf. Patanjali, Yoga-Sutra 1.29 and 2.44 
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has an intrinsic power to produce these 
higher experiences. This inherent mystic 
power of the Mantra is called its vacaka 
sakti ; it is the real power of the Mantra — 
the mantra- sakti. The original roots and 

syntactical structure of Sanskrit alone can 
serve as the vehicle of this power which 
will be lost if the Mantra is translatable into 
any other language. This power remains 
dormant when the Mantra is repeated 
without concentration, purity and devotion. 
To awaken the vacaka sakti of a mantra 
another power is necessary: sddhand sakti , 
the power of spiritual practice. Through 
purification, concentration and devotion, 
the two side channels of psychic energy 
known as ida and pihgald can be made to 
work harmoniously and rhythmically. 
When the repetition of the Mantra is 
attuned to this inner rhythm (which every 
aspirant has to find out for himself) the 
Mantra slowly becomes awakened (cetana). 
Once the Mantra is awakened, its repetition 
very soon leads to the awakening of the self. 

As mentioned earlier, after the awakening 
of the self, the seeker gets into the stream 
of ndda. How does he proceed further ? 
Some aspirants follow the trail of the anahata 
dhvani and move towards the formless 
aspect of Reality. Most of the others seek 
to get a direct vision of their Chosen Deity 
(ista-devata). Awakening of the self is 
only the first function of a Mantra. Its 
second and more important function is to 
lead the soul to the Deity. 

This power of the Mantra to reveal the 
Deity is concentrated in the mystic syllable 
known as the bija of a mantra. Every 
living body — animal, human or divine — is 
built according to a fundamental pattern 
which itself is the evolution of a primordial 
code or formula. The whole human body 
is only an expanded version of the ‘genetic 
code* which scientists have discovered in 
the chromosomes. Similarly the human 
mind too has its own primordial code 
hidden in the bindu , The spiritual body 



of a Devata consisting of highly refined 
sdttvic elements has also its own primordial 
code ; this is what is known as the bija. 
The bija represents the unique characteristics 
and powers (known as kala) of the Devata. 
It is not a mere symbol but a living ‘seed* 
which, when awakened, materializes the 
spiritual form of the Devata. 

The bija will manifest its power {kala) 
only after the bindu (that is, the self) has 
awakened. After the bindu has awakened, 
the soul gets into the stream of ndda but it 
does not proceed towards the formless 
Reality ; the bija diverts its course towards 
the Devata. It is like boarding a train 
bound for Calcutta at Delhi but getting 
down at Lucknow or Banaras. The bija 
is the connecting link between the impersonal 
Brahman and the personal Deity. 

A Mantra usually consists of four 
syllables : 1 . The OM standing for the 
Impersonal ; 2. the bija which is the 
connecting link between the impersonal and 
the Deity ; 3. the name of the Deity ; 
and 4. a word indicating salutation or 
surrender. The study of Mantras is a 
science in itself — the Mantra Sastra. A 
detailed discussion of it is beyond the 
scope of the present article, and has to be 
postponed to a future occasion. Bindu , 

ndda, bija (and also kala) are key terms 
in namopasand, meditation on the Name. 
He who understands the terms understands 
the whole secret of Mantra Sastra. 

The stream of light 

Spiritual seekers whose minds are more 
sensitive to images and colour than to 
sound move along- the path of light. By 
‘light’ is meant the light of consciousness, 
prajhdloka. The experience of light is the 
fundamental experience in this path. The 
awakening of the self is experienced as 
the perception of light in the heart. From 
here, as in the stream of ndda , one may 
go to the Formless or to one of the divine 
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Forms of the Lord. In the first case 
progress is simply a progressive intensi- 
fication and enlargement of light, culminat- 
ing in the vision of God as an infinite 
ocean of Light or as the effulgent Sun. In 
the second case the image of the deity one 
meditates on becomes more and more real 
and luminous. Swami Saradananda’s 
description of this process was given in 
last month’s Editorial. The culminating 
vision of the Deity may be either one of 
extreme sweetness and beauty or terrifying. 
The gentle and soul- enthralling type of 
vision is vividly described in the Puranas 
and in the records of the experiences of 
many saints. For the terrible aspect of the 
Divine one may refer to the stupendous 
apocalypse in the eleventh chapter of the 
Gita, and to Swami Yivekananda’s vision 
of Kali in Kashmir, a glimpse of which is 
given in his famous poem ‘Kali the Mother’. 

Most of the Bhakti schools hold the 
Form of God to be uncreated, ultimate and 
everlasting. However, in the Bhdgavatam 
and the Visnupurana the four-armed form 
of the Lord gained in dhydrn (a higher form 
of meditation) is said to dissolve into the 
formless Brahman during samadhit What 
is common to all these views is the experi- 
ence of light In the Vedas and the 
Upanisads the sun is frequently cited as a 
symbol of divine effulgence. For instance 
a rsi of the Chandogya Upanisad points 
to the immediacy of a vision unfolding 
before his inner eye: ‘Now in the solar 
orb is seen this golden Person who has 
golden beard and golden hair and who is 
exceedingly effulgent even to the very tips 
of his nails.’* 

This higher light is not a symbol, nor 

3. cf. Siddhesvar Bhattacharya, The Philosophy 
of the Srimad-Bhagavata (Santiniketan : Visva- 

bharati, 1962) Vol. 2, Pp. 102-103. 

Chandogya Upanisad 1.6,6 



is it something imagined. It is something 
directly experienced when the buddhi gets 
purified. One may imagine seeing different 
forms and may mistake them to be real. 
But it is difficult to imagine seeing light, 
especially an effulgence as brilliant as the 
sun’s. 

The stream of bhdva 

There are a number of spiritual 
aspirants whose consciousness is more 
oriented to the movements of the will and 
sentiments than to cognitive experiences 
of sound and light Such aspirants enter 
the stream of bhdva after the awakening of 
the inner self. Bhdva is an intense Godward 
focusing of consciousness which draws into 
its powerful current the senses and the 
mind, emotions and moods, instincts and 
impulses. What the aspirant experiences 
is power, not sounds or images, for all 
names and forms and concepts and 
memories get submerged in that vega or 
impetuosity of the spiritual draught. 

In the case of such aspirants the 
awakening of the inner self may not be 
marked by the hearing of the ‘uncreated 
sound’ or the vision of the inner light. 
Rather, it takes the form of an intense 
longing or yearning for God. Ordinary 
spiritual aspiration is only a kind of 
‘interest’ in higher things, or at best a 
negative desire to be free from troubles 
and sorrows. It becomes a positive yearning 
( abhilasa or samutkanthd) in the form of 
intense love for God only after the aspirant 
has tasted a little of the higher bliss. This 
relish, or ruci as it is known in Bengal 
Vaisnavism, comes only with the awakening 
of the inner Self. Only after experiencing 
the joy of the Self ( atmasukha ) does the 
aspirant feel what Sri Ramakrishna calls 
vydkulatd, intense restlessness, for the 
supreme bliss of Brahman ( brahmdnanda ). 
About this hunger of the soul Sri Rama- 
krishna says; ‘At the approach of dawn 
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the eastern horizon becomes red. Then one 
knows it will soon be sunrise. Likewise, 
if you see a person restless for God, you 
can be pretty certain that he hasn’t long to 
wait for His vision .’ 8 

The awakening of the inner Self 
launches the soul into the stream of bhdva. 
Bhava is a higher aspect of Bhakti, and to 
understand it we must outgrow the crude 
popular notion that Bhakti is a kind of 
emotion. In every scripture and treatise 
on Bhakti emotions are regarded as an 
obstacle to devotion. One has only to 
read the descriptions of a true devotee 
given in the Gita to understand this. 
Narada puts the seal on this truth through 
his dictum, ‘Bhakti is not a form of desire 
because it is of the nature of restraint .’ 6 
Higher spiritual planes can be attained only 
through a higher faculty. In the path of Jnana 
the higher faculty employed is prajna , higher 
intelligence or intuition. In the path of 
Bhakti the higher faculty employed is will, 
known as iksa, kratu and kdma in the Vedas, 
dhrti in the Gita, and icchd in common usage. 
What is Will ? It is the focusing of 
consciousness. It is the dynamic aspect of 
buddhi , just as awareness ( prajna ) is the 
static aspect of buddhi. 

Just as individual awareness is only a part 
of the supreme awareness of God, so also 
individual will is only a part of His supreme 
Will. Will is the primordial creative impulse. 
The famous Hymn of Creation in the Rg- 
Veda states that before the creation of the 
world, when there was neither being nor 
world, when there was neither being nor non- 
being, Will (kdma) arose as the seed of mind . 7 

5. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Ramakrishna Math, 1974) p. 644. 

6 * *rr \ 

Narada, Bhakti-Sutra, 7 

starred sratf 

i 

Iig~Veda 10.129.4 



The Upanisads declare that in the beginn- 
ing there was only non-dual Being ; then 
He willed ‘Let me be many ’. 8 It is this 
primordial creative Will of the Divine that 
operates in all human beings as the indi- 
vidual will. 

When the individual will is directed 
downward, it gets enslaved by instincts and 
emotions ; when directed outward, it gets 
attached to sense objects. This is how 
worldly love and attachment arise. When, 
however, the will is freed from emotions 
and external objects and is directed towards 
God, it becomes Bhakti. So Bhakti is pure 
will directed Godward. Several Christian 
mystics have (distinguished charity (man’s 
love for God) and agape (God’s love for 
man) from eros (worldly love) by identifying 
the former with Will and the latter with 
emotions. ‘The second distinguishing mark of 
charity’, says the great Spanish mystic St. 
Teresa, ‘is that unlike the lower forms of 
love, it is not an emotion. It begins as an 
act of the will and is consummated as a 
purely spiritual awareness, a unitive love- 
knowledge, of the essence of its object.’ 

What is the connection between wordly 
love and Bhakti ? Both have pure will as 
their central core. But in human love the 
manifestation of will is limited and distorted 
by emotions, whereas in divine love it is 
pure and unimpeded. This was what 
Swami Vivekananda meant when he said, 
in reply to the question as to how to 
develop Bhakti: ‘There is Bhakti within 

you, only a veil of lust- and- wealth covers 
it, and as soon as that is removed, Bhakti 
will manifest itself .’ 9 

Will is the power of consciousness ; so 
love is a power, a sakti. This is one of 
the foundational principles of Bengal 

8 * titaWTO, S 1%, atsra 

respectively in T ait tiny a (2.6.1), Aitareya (1.1) 
and Chandogya (6.2.3) Upani$ads. 

9 * The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) Vol. 5, p. 314 
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Vaisnavism. According to this school, the 
Supreme JDeity known as Bhagavat is 
endowed with three powers: svarupa-sakti 9 
the intrinsic power of His own essence 
consisting of Sat-Chit-Ananda ; mdya-sakti 
the extraneous power manifesting itself as 
the material universe ; and Jlva-sakti 
manifesting itself as individual souls. The 
first one, svarupa-sakti, has three aspects ; 
sand him, samvit and hlddirii which are the 
powers of Sat, Chit and Ananda respectively. 
Bhakti is the pure essence of hlddirii , the 
power of bliss. 

But then, what is the connection be- 
tween Bhakti and emotions ? If Bhakti 
were nothing but the detachment and 
God ward projection of the will, then Bhakti 
would be only a calm, placid contemplation 
of God and there would be little to distin- 
guish it from Jnana. Indeed, this is what 
Ramanuja and Madhva and the great 
Advaita teacher Madhusudana Sarasvati 
regard as true Bhakti. But Rupa Gosvamin, 
JIva Gosvamin and other teachers of Bengal 
Vaisnavism look upon this calm attitude 
(known as sdnta bhdva) as only the starting 
point of true Bhakti. According to them, 
there are higher moods or attitudes like the 
attitude of a servant ( ddsya bhdva), of a 
friend {sakhya bhdva), of a mother (vatsalya 
bhdva) and of a lover ( madhura bhdva) 
which are acquired by integrating appropriate 
emotions into Bhakti. Emotions are an 
obstacle only to the unawakened. Just as 
empirical knowledge is only a manifestation 
of the Chit aspect of Brahman, so also 
emotions are only a manifestation of the 
Ananda aspect of Brahman.10 Once the 
will is freed from the hold of primitive 
instincts and directed towards God, it gets 
strengthened by the grace of God, and as 

lo. This idea had been developed by rhetoricians 
Hke Bhattanayaka, Abhinavagupta and Jagan- 
natha into the theory of rasa. The integration 
of this theory into the philosophical edifice of 
Bhakti is one of the great achievements of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. 



such can carry emotions also Godward. 
Any emotion that is connected to such a 
spiritualized will gets inflamed, purified 
and transformed. It is the capacity to 
integrate with it and transform into it 
ordinary emotions and sentiments that 
distinguishes Bhakti from all other spiritual 
disciplines and brings it within the reach of 
the common man. Though Bhakti is not 
an emotion, all its variety, colour and 
richness arise out of its association with 
emotions. 

The Godward focussing of the purified 
will, inflamed and strengthened by subli- 
mated emotions — this is what bhdva 
really means. Once the awakening of the 
inner self has taken place, the aspirant is 
drawn into the current of bhdva and moves 
with it. How does he progress further ? 
What are his experiences ? What are the 
stages through which he passes ? There is 
such an immense wealth and variety of 
information on this subject in the devo- 
tional literature of Hinduism (especially in 
the school of Bengal Vaisnavism) 
Christianity and Islam (Sufism) that it is 
impossible to give even a brief summary of 
it here. We only mention three points to 
be kept in mind by the aspirant who has 
been drawn into the stream of bhdva. 

Progress here is indicated not by visions 
and other supernatural experiences, but by 
the intensity of Bhakti. Intensity of 
Bhakti means not emotional exuberance, 
but the intensity with which the purified 
will and emotions are focussed upon God. 
Since his internal focussing is spontaneously 
experienced at all times, the aspirant may 
not feel the need for spending long hours 
in meditation. 

The second point is that as the aspirant 
advances, his relationship with God under- 
goes great changes. At first, even after the 
awakening of the inner Self, he may 
continue to feel that his Chosen Deity is" 
outside his soul, though he may feel the 
divine Will as a ‘pull’ {tan in Bengali) in 
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the centre of his soul. In the next stage he 
experiences that the Deity is present in his 
soul as the Supreme Self or Inner Controller. 
In the third stage the divine Presence is 
experienced both inside and outside, in all 
beings everywhere. In devotional literature 
these stages are described in diverse ways , 11 
but they all mean one thing: a progressive 
movement towards greater unity between 
the individual Self and the Supreme Self. 

The third point to be noted is that the 
very nature of Bhakti changes for the 
aspirant as he advances. To begin with, 
Bhakti is only an emotion, partly negative 
(the desire to be free from suffering) and 
partly positive (desire for an unknown 
Being), striving to gain supremacy over 
other emotions. This is called sadhand 
bhakti or gautii bhakti. In the next stage 
Bhakti becomes the Godward focussing of 
the pure will, and is called bhava bhakti or 
mukhya bhakti . In these two forms Bhakti 
is only a means, a modification of the 
mind, an effort ; and, though grouped 
under apard bhakti or ‘lower devotion’, it 
is not true Bhakti. True Bhakti is an end 
( sddhya ) in itself, the highest experience or 
realization. Experience of what ? Ananda 
or bliss of ultimate Reality — not impersonal 
bliss but the bliss which has taken the 
form of Bhagavat, the supreme Deity . 13 
It is called pard bhakti (or para-bhakti) 

In Bengal Vaisnavism itself several versions 
are in vogue. Sri Ramakrishna refers to one of 
these, according to which there are three stages: 
sadfiaram in which the lover seeks only his 
happiness ; samahjasa in which the lover seeks 
his happiness and the beloved’s equally ; 
samarthU in which the lover seeks only the 
beloved’s happiness. See The Gospel p. 744-45. 

For Swami Vivekananda’s account of the 
stages (based on £an<|ilya’s Bhakti Sutras) see 
‘Bhakti Yoga* in Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3 
pp. 79-85. 

Bhagavod-Bhakti-Rasaycmam 1.10 



only to distinguish it from its lower 
manifestation, but it alone is true Bhakti. 
According to the Advaitic teacher Madhu- 
sudana, this true Bhakti is the reflection of 
the dnanda of Brahman on the pure vrtti 
of the mind ; according to the Bengal- 
Vaisnava teachers Rupa Gosvamin and Jiva 
Gosvamin, true Bhakti is a special ‘power 
of bliss’ ( hladinj sakti ) of the Deity. 

To put it in another way, apard bhakti 
is man’s love for God, whereas para bhakti 
is God’s love for man. Since love is not 
different from the lover, pard bhakti is not 
different from God: it is God’s self-giving, 
the sharing of his own bliss with the human 
soul. It is the milk of Divine Love that 
nourishes all beings and manifests itself as 
human love. 

Conclusion 

Our discussion has been restricted to 
the tradition of Vedanta. Though a similar 
survey of other religious traditions cannot 
be attempted here, it is necessary to point 
out that the methods of seeking God through 
meditation in these traditions may also be 
grouped, in a general way, into the three 
streams described above. 

In Christian spirituality several great 
saints and mystics developed a unique path 
of contemplation known as ‘via negativa* 
or ‘apophatism*. It is based on two 
doctrines. One (held by St. Thomas 
Aquinas) is that human knowledge is 
produced when the light of God, passing 
through the intellect, illumines mental 
images, words and ideas (collectively 
called ‘phantasmata’). If these phantasmata 
are removed, it will be possible to see the 
divine Light with the help of pure intellec- 
tual species called lumen sapientiae. This 
is mystic experience. This, however, does 
not reveal the essence of God as He really 
is, which can be directly perceived only in 
heaven (after one’s death) through the 
Beatific Vision {lumen gloriae). The other 
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doctrine (held by St. John of the Cross 
and others) is that the human will when 
freed from sensory and mental images and 
desires can feel the direct contact of God 
as a divine touch, embrace or union. In 
the apophatic pathway the aspirant is 
asked to suppress not only wordly images 
and emotions, but even every image or 
concept of God. As a result, he has to 
pass through an ‘obscure night’ or ‘cloud 
of unknowing’ before he gets the true 
experience of God. In terms of Indian 
thought, apophatism is an attempt to apply 
asamprajndta yoga in the path of Bhakti 
by making the mind vrtti-sunya. It falls 
within the stream of bhdva described above, 
the only difference being that in the path 
of Bhakti the mind is never made empty 



but made to hold on to a beautiful divine 
image or a Mantra always. 

In conclusion it should be reiterated 
that the ultimate purpose of meditation is 
to help us to seek God. If we forget this 
and preoccupy ourselves with only its 
technique — the different steps, the words 
to be uttered, the prayers to be said, the 
visualizations, the counting of Mantra, and 
so on — meditation will gradually degenerate 
into a mental automatism, a mechanical 
habit, one more problem or worry added 
to the hundreds we already have. The 
golden rule to be followed always by all 
seekers of God is this: let nothing stand 
between the soul and God. 

{Concluded) 



THE ACTION OF NON-ATTACHMENT 

PROF. DAVID APPELBAUM 



The most important philosophical 
problem raised by the Bhagavad Gita is 
that of non-attached action.* Acting with 
attachment means relating to the action 
so that it belongs to me, or that it is mine* 
Although the Gita recites the adverse 
consequences arising from attached action, 
it never furnishes a coherent analysis. It 
is essential to be explicit at the beginning. 
An action is mine, or belongs to me. 

Minor notes this fact: The key to right 
action, however, as has been noted again and 
again is that the actions are performed must be 
performed without concern for the results.’ 
(’The Gita’s way as the only way*. Philosophy 
East & West, 30, no. 3 (July 1980: 339-354)). 
Compare: R. K. Garg., The Gita-Principle of 
Detached Activism’, Prabuddha Bharata 74 (July 
1969): 310-314; J.T.F. Jordens, ‘Bhagavadgita : 
Karma Exorcised*, Millawa-Milla, the Australian 
Bulletin of Comparative Religion (1964): 
22-30 ; B. Kuppuswamy, The Concept of work 
According to Gita’, Prabuddha Bharata 69 
(November 1964): 465-469. 



initially in the same way a thing can be 
said to be mine. What does it mean to 
say, for instance, that I have a horse ? 
Having , in this case, involves the entitle- 
ments of owning a piece of real property, 
the control over what the horse does, and 
the responsibility to administer to its well- 
being. But, having an external possession 
does not yet show the inner dynamics of 
having things like inclinations, capabilities, 
feelings, wants, ideas, memories, motives, 
ends, or actions. If we turn to the lucid 
work of Marcel on the phenomenology of 
having , three relevant aspects of having 

deeds that are mine emerge . 2 

* 

2 * See especially, ’Outlines of a Phenomen- 
ology of Having,’ in Being and Having, tr. K. 
Farrer, (New York, Harper & Row, 1956); and 
Metaphysical Journal, tr. B. Wall. (Chicago, 
Henry Ragnery, 1952) Richard Zaner provides 
a perspicious summary of Marcel’s ideas on 
having, in The Problem of Embodiment (The 
Hague, Martinus Nighoff, 1971) pp. 21-35. 
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(1) My action is at the disposal of me, 
in the way that I have the power to do 
with what I will over the things over which 
I have authority. Having acted implies 
having been able to act, having the power 
or force to undertake to act. This empower- 
ment lies at the nexus of my claims to the 
disposability of whatever I do ; 

(2) My action is something 1 have 
essentially to myself ; it is no one else’s. 
Keeping the act to myself is connected to 
my authorship of the deed, and an aspect 
1 need to guard by concealment. By 
concealment, 1 keep myself, the haver, 
apart from it, the act ; I stay hidden inside 
while the action remains outside. This 
tension of remaining hidden constitutes 
another part of my having my deeds ; and 

(3) I need to be acknowledged as the 
haver of my action. Because I keep what 
I do in concealment, I live in need to 
disclose myself to the other person as the 
one who has something. But in the realm 
of acknowledgement lies the threat of loss ; 
my action can be stolen, misattributed, 
reversed. So my needful acknowledgement 
imperils my continuing to have as my own 
that which I have undertaken. 

This is a short analysis, but let 
disposability, concealment , and needful 

acknowledgement be the important attributes 
which make an action belong to me. It is 
clear that the Gita furnishes a point of 
view for acting without the actions belong- 
ing to me, but acting nonetheless. 3 It is 
important to put aside temptations to read 
a quietism into non-attached action. How 
then are we to approach the Gitas 
understanding ? I plan to use sequentially 

3. It is important to emphasize that the way 
to non-attachment through inaction is blocked. Cf. 

But do not let yourself be attached to inaction 
either (2:47), and 

For no one can remain absolutely inactive 
even for a moment. Everyone is made to 
engage in action, however unwillingly, by way of 
the gun as bom of prakrti . (3:5) 



five clues which the text offers. Building 
on the analyses contained in these passages, 
I want to suggest a way of coming to action 
without yet appropriating it as my own. 
A main support I rely on, parenthetically, 
is Husserl’s study of kinaesthesis. 

Clue 1. ‘ Sense-control \ He who draws 

away the senses from the objects of sense 
on every side as a tortoise draws in his 
limbs into the shell — his intelligence is 
firmly set. (2:58). 4 

Interpreters of the Gita generally agree 
that an ontological dualism takes precedent, 
wherein each and every phenomenon is the 
manifesting conjunction of the two real 
constituents of the world, purusa and 
prakrti. Purusa can be understood as the 
activity which confers recognition, while 
prakrti is the set of conditions governing 
recognition, or, as de Nicholas suggests, 
the ‘field of knowledge.’ 4 * The governing 
conditiolns, further, should be thought of 
as internal to the activity of recognition, 
and not simply as material conditions. 
This is made clear at 13:5-6: 

... the (five) gross elements, the sense of I 
( ahamkara ), understanding (buddhi), the unmani- 
fested ( avyakta ), the ten senses and the one 
( manas ) and the five sensory realism ; desire, 
aversion, pleasure, pain ; jthe bodily aggregates 
{samghata), knowledge ( cetarta ), will ( dhrti ): this, 
in brief, is the field with its modifications. 

Purusa and prakrti, moreover, are not 
related as mover to moved. In fact, prakpti 
is ceaselessly active already, set in continu- 
ous motion by the gunas. In it is contained 
the realm of cause and effect ; it is the 
cause of effects and the effect of causes. 
By contrast, purusa enters in a moment 
of ontological simultaneity as an element 
irreducible to any governing condition. 

4 - I have taken translations of this and other 
Gita passages from de Nicolas, Avatara (New 
York, Nicolas Hays Ltd., 1976), pp. 79-163. 

4a * op. cit pp. 189-223. 





INTUITION— THE 
COMMON BASIS OF 
SCIENCE AND VEDANTA 

SWAMI JITATMANANDA 



1. Vivekananda speaks in the language 
of physics 

The inevitable confluence of modem 
physics and Vedantic metaphysics was one of 
the truths which Swami Vivekananda 
repeatedly pointed out during the period of 
his preaching Vedanta in the West and the 
East right from 1893 to the end of 1900. 
Nikola Tesla, the famous U.S. electrical 
engineer and inventor was deeply impressed 
by Vivekananda’s exposition of the oneness 
of matter or dkasa and energy or prana in 
his lectures on Raja Yoga delivered in New 
York in 1896. 

Today after more than eighty years 
writers on modem physics are finding in 
Vivekananda’s explanation of ancient 
Vedanta a close resemblance to the 
language of today’s physics. Amaury de 
Reincourt in his recent book on modem 
physics entitled. The Eye of Shiva, finds 
that in Vivekananda’s interpretation ‘Indian 
mysticism has evolved... as the science of 
physics itself.’ And this, he states, ‘points 
towards an inevitable convergence of the 
two.’ 1 

Michael Talbot in his book entitled. 
Mysticism and N^w Physics , compares the 
space-time concepts of Vivekananda with 

1. Amaury de Reincourt, The Eye of Shiva 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 1981) 

p. 190 



those of the father of space-time continuum 
idea, Herman Minkowski. After quoting 
Vivekananda’s idea of space-time Talbot 
writes. 

The remark was originally made by mystic 
S. Vivekananda in Jfiana Yoga, but the fact that 
the names of the mathematician who first theorized 
that space and time are a continuum, Herman 
Minkowski, and the greatest of the historical 
Brahmin sages, Advaita, are interchangeable, 
demonstrates once again the confluence of 
mysticism and the new physics.2 

It seems obvious that the author 
mistakes the term ‘Advaita* for the name 
of a person. But the similarity between 
the ideas of Vivekananda and those of 
Minkowski strikes him deeply, and Talbot 
continues, 

Vivekananda further expresses a view that has 
become the backbone of quantum theory. There 
is no such thing as strict causality.3 

Vivekananda’s ideas are proving pro- 
phetically true. Modem physics which 
began on the foundations of positivism or 
experimental verification of external objects 
is moving towards an intuitive understand- 
ing of the real nature of things. Material 
reality today appears not only beyond the 
capacity of senses but even beyond the 
capacity of ordinary human imagination. 

2 * Michael Talbot, Mysticism and New 
Physics (New York: Bantam Books, 1980) p. 114 

3 * op cit p. 115 
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operation, the attention, missing contact 
with the situation, necessarily depends on 
representations and reconstructions. An 
active mode, however, is experienced at 
the level of sensation. As an experience, 
sensation bears the signature of existence 
before the internal ‘organ’ monitoring the 
process, indriya or coenesthesis, as Marcel 
calls it.s Non-objectified sensation, sensa- 
tion no longer a message deciphered 
from a distant source, is the language of 
tangible contact. It is to this language 
that the clue of ‘sense-control’ urges that 
we direct our attention. 

Clue 2. ‘ Fruits ( phala ) of action \ To 

action alone has thou a right and never at 
all to its fruit ; let not the fruits of action 
be thy motive ; neither let there be in 
thee any attachment to inaction. (2:27) 

Clue 1 has concretely located the place 
of non-objectified sensation, and has indi- 
cated the method of passing from ordinary, 
habituated avenues of sense-experience to 
more tangible ones. Control in this context 
refers to the attention one confers on the 
incoming impression, and has no reference 
to its content, the given. In actuality, de- 
control is a more descriptive term, since 
the sedimented habits of perception, which 
‘control’ one’s contact with the impression, 
are released to a more open, unbounded 
receptivity. Now, if time were spent 
entirely in inaction, clue 1 would suffice 
for disclosing a way toward increasing 
ontological bearing. For, active attention 
to sensation calls the tangible into existence, 
and begins to be in touch with the one 
who in reality exists, the I, myself. In 
deeper levels of sensation I sense that I am. 
Clue 2, however, reminds us of the 
paramount need to go over to action. 
Transforming stillness into movement does 
not annihilate sensation nor the trace it 
leaves of myself ; but it does introduce a 
new factor, kinaesthesis. Kinaesthesis in 



a general way is the body’s perception of 
its own movement, internal and external, 
if we wish to encompass action in a search 
for being, developing the Gita’s suggestions 
about kinaesthesis is essential. 

Husserl, in the 1920’s and 1930’s, also 
is concerned with kinaesthesis. In it, he 
recognizes an intimate relation to power 
and disposability. He says: 

The ‘I can* works directly on or with kinaes- 
thesis, and brings about sensational and hence 
objective changes only indirectly.9 

Kinaesthesis is to be distinguished from 
sensation ( Empfindung ), which, for Husserl, 
already bears the shadow of the object. 10 
How kinaesthesis further relates to sensa- 
tion of a non-objectified form remains 
unclear. Dorion Cairns reports that 

what Husserl means by kinaesthesia is not the 
bodily sensations accompanying movement or 
muscular tension, or the inner sensations, but 
rather something volitional or quasi-volitional 
that remains when one abstracts from such 
sensations.! 1 

Husserl suggests that kinaesthetic ex- 
periences or ‘flows’ ( Ablaufe ) are the 
functional correlates of sensation, in the 
way, for example, that the sensation 
arising from my touching the pen is 
correlated with a complex kinaesthetic 
pattern potentiating my moving the pen to 
write. This still is vague. We also are told 
that while sensation is capable of objectifi- 
cation, kinaesthesis is not. The flows are 
organized among themselves into fields 

9. ibid., p. 19. 

10 * Cf. Erwin .Straus’ extended discussion of 
sensing as a mode of perceiving ; in The Primary 
World of Senses, tr. Needleman (N. Y. MacMillan, 
1963), Part IV, pp. 189-396. Empfindung consists 
of ‘reflections and shadows’ ( Abschatturgen ) of 
objects. 

• % 

iil - In Dorion Cairns, Conversations with 
Husserl & Fink (The Hague, Martinns Nijhoff, 
1976) p. 4. 



9* Metaphysical Journal, p. 220. 
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which empower movement which are 
coordinated with each sense-organ ; there 
is a visual field, an aural field, a tactile 
field, etc. 

Most important is the form of the 
kinaesthetic flow. Zaner, in amplifying 
Husserl’s thought, suggests it to follow an 
‘if-then’ pattern. 1 * For instance, with 
regard to my action of writing, the elemental 
kinaesthesis has the form, if the pen is 
grasped and moved in this manner, then a 
mark is made on the paper. Or, 
alternatively, if the hand is tightened, then 
the pen is held. The essence of Husserl’s 
‘I can’ thus resides in an effortful striving 
to cause changes in the object-world or 
my own organism by means of marshalling 
the potentiating force of a kinaesthetic field. 
The flow itself is a potential effector, a 
possible karmic unit ; if is a means of 
carrying out rudimentary or well-formed 
desires, urges, impulses, or inclinations, 
which arise successively from the impressions 
given by the situation. In this guise, 
kinaesthesis, whether felt or not, is the 
empowerment underlying all movement. 
Its form is that of mechanism: if a 

muscular event occurs, then something 
changes. Bodily experience, at this level, 
is highly intricate clockwork, but work 
nonetheless utilizing nothing more than the 
law of cause and effect. 

Returning to the clue about the ‘fruits 
of action’, we see that to act in the world 
is to engage the efficacy of effortful 
striving, beginning at the level of primitive 
causes. Through kinaesthesis, one’s body 
is an instrument of changeful intervention 
in the world. To act is to activate some 
potentiating ‘if-then* structure, correlated 
somehow with a sensation. The second 
observation of this clue then tells us that our 
customary focus in action is not on this 
potency, but on what it seeks to accomplish. 
We repeatedly enact the logical error of 



affirming the consequent, the truth of the 
‘then’-clause. Accordingly, we fail to 
recognize the conditional nature of every- 
thing we do, how it derives from a bodily 
potentiation which is as integral to the 
action as the attainment. We fail to 
acknowledge the correlation of the action 
to our objectified sensations, and the 
sedimented interpretations governing them. 
Not having a view of the matrix from 
which action arises, we ignore the influence 
of our deep-set habits ( sarhskaras ) determin- 
ing our deeds. Ignoring the genesis of 
action and its determined basis, we are 
led, in a way that will be made clear, to 
presume ourselves the author of our 
undertakings. We find ourselves in the 
position of believing what we do belongs 
to us and us alone. Clue 2 thus points out 
a fundamental misapprehension with respect 
to action: that we systematically attribute 
to the mechanical nature of our strivings 
the signature of our own identity. 1 * 

Clue 3. ‘ Sacrifice * Save work done as 
and for a sacrifice, this world is in bondage 
to work. (3 : 10) 

Knowledge as a sacrifice is greater than any 
material sacrifice ...(4:33) 

Clue 2 has described the Husserlian 
notion of kinaesthesis, and has shown it to 
supply the underpinning for all action. It 
also has diagnosed our mortal error with 
regard to action: not recognizing the 

antecedent conditions of our undertaking, 
we identify the result with the action. 
Furthermore, by not seeing the form of 
primitive strivings, we mistake mechanism 
for intention. We come to regard ourselves 
as causative agent, rather than as the 
place from which mechanical thrusts issue. 
Because of this confusion, action becomes 

*3. The faculty to which is customarily ascribed 
the mistaken affirmation of the consequent (& 
the erroneous basis of personal identity it 
entails) is the ahamkara. 



12 « op. cit., p. 64. 
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a problem in that my identity has entangled In the sacrificial moment, the way is 



itself in the engine of the act. What clue 3 
gives us is the means of extrication. 

In the Gita's context, sacrifice is seen 
concretely as the work by which to approach 
action. Its meaning derives from the 
Agnihotra, the burnt-offering of the Vedas, 
in which the object of sacrifice, being 
combusted, is consumed by the heat and 
light of the sacrificial fire. When, as clue 3 
suggests, the conditions governing one’s 
knowing are brought to sacrifice, that mean- 
ing is transformed. ‘Heat’ becomes the 
friction of the resisting inertia (tapasya), the 
momentum of sedimented ways of construct- 
ing the object of knowledge. ‘Light’ 
becomes the attentive presencing to the 
ongoing, objectifying experience. ( Manas - 
kdra). Rather than by renunciation, one 
works towards sacrifice by countering habits 
of perception and interpretation with an 
activated attention directed toward the level 
of bodily occurrence. The work of sacrifice 
is, therefore, the work of combusting the 
abstractedness of ordinary experience, for the 
sake of embodying the concretely tangible. It 
is the work of returning the attention to the 
habitat, the living body, and of participat- 
ing in its processes, in stillness and in 
movement. 14 

Sacrifice is thus kindling the flame of 
the inner Agnihotra is Mustering touch, 
one offers up the settled habits governing 
sense- and actional-experience. Burnt away, 
these abstractive sheaths cease to intercept 
the full impression of reality, falling on 
the body’s skin, which can serve to contact 
the one who is receptivity, I myself. This 
moment-by-moment sacrifice, which invites 
the return to an unadorned sense of 
existence, speaks in the voice of purusa. 

* 

It is not identical with renunciation, e.g., 

3:4. 

1$. Cf. Coomaraswary, * Atmayajna : Self- 

Sacrifice’, in Selected Papers 2 ed. R. Lipsey. 
(Princeton, Bollinger Sevier LXXXIX, 1977) 
pp. 107-147. 



cleared for the knower to end his entangle- 
ment in the field, and to recognize the 
actional world of which it is co-creator. 

Clue 4. ‘Not -doing’. The man is united 
with the Divine and knows the truth thinks, 
‘I do nothing at all.’ ...(5:8) 

Mustering the body around its tangible 
presence, as clue 3 dictates, is the pivotal 
step toward discovering the Gita's method 
of non-attached action. Hitherto, one has 
been able, at the level of primitive willing — 
kinaesthesis — to ascribe a partial karmic 
interpretation to action while ignoring its 
dharmic context. This has produced a 

two-fold result: (a) affirmation of the result 
of action as primary, and (b) attribution of 
first-person authorship on the basis of the 
causal structure of kinaesthesis. Put 

another way, action is doubly misconceived 
along the following lines: 

(1) In failing to recognize the form of 
kinaesthesis, I ignore the karmic antecedent 
to my act. I fail to acknowledge what 
necessarily proceeds and generate that 
part of the action-complex I mistakenly 
identify as the whole ; and 

(2) In failing to discern the impersonal 
nature of the form, I lapse into the 
customary assumption of deriving the result 
from my identity. I fail to notice that in 
which the causal structure is embedded, 
and from which it actually arises, its 
dharmic matrix. 

Clue 4, however, suggests that the 
unitary experience provided by returning 
the attention to the tangible works a basic 
change in one’s understanding of action. 
Recurring to kinaesthesis, one meets the 
Ablaufe, whose causal form is: 

If these muscles A are moved, then 
change B occurs. The flow, moreover, is 
evident not only at the moment of the 
action, but, apparently, is there ready-to- 
hand. Already present, the flow persists 
independently of one’s decision or impulse 
to act on it. Husserl infers from the 
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observation that kinaes thesis is involved in 
locating a remembered actional object, as, 
for example, when I remember how it is 
to swing a baseball bat.is Kinaesthesis 
then enjoys a wide field. Memory, 
deliberation, anticipation , anterior evalu- 
ation: the entire actional complex relies on 
the Ablaufe. More importantly, kinses- 
thesis antedates and postdates my doing 
something in the sense that it is at any 
time available for potentiation. How does 
potentiation occur ? Primarily in the 
matter of selecting some effortful striving 
for activation, the applying force to form. 
Thus, is begins to seem that my participation 
in the actional complex is quite like the pour- 
ing of an energy into a ready-made outlet. To 
the extent that I am able to register the 
experience of a container being filled by a 
substance distinct from it, to that extent am 
I able to separate the inpouring movement 
of purusa from the receptivity of prakrti. 

A closer scrutiny, moreover, discloses 
not a single kinaesthesis, but a constellation 
of them: 

If these muscles A are moved, then 
change B occurs. 

If these muscles C are moved, then 
change D occurs. 

If these muscles E are moved, then 
change F occurs. 

That is, the embedding matrix of action 
appears as a set of ready-to-hand Ablaufen. 
This discovery clarifies the nature of selec- 
tion, If a range of causal leanings are 
already available, choice is in reality 
neither of ends nor of means, but of the 
complex, of a certain karmic tendency. 
Where one thinks solely in terms of ends 
and means, a karmic debt is incurred ; 
that is, one remains oblivious of the 
mechanical connection binding result to 
antecedent and antecedent to result, thereby 
running the risk of entanglement in the 



unsensed clockwork of the act. This matrix 
can, furthermore, furnish an understanding 
of the dharma of the act, its context of 
meaning ; for the meaning of any particular 
kinaesthesis is given only against the back- 
ground of its competing and alternative 
flows (the ‘field.’) 

If this view opens up the perception that 
my role is selectively to energize causal 
propensities ready-to-hand for me, I am 
less prone to presume myself author of 
the attainment. While this in itself does 
not resolve the question of how action is 
generated, it does seem that neither the 
consequent nor the antecedent belongs to 
me, nor does the causal connection binding 
them. The result is not something I ‘do*. 
My part seems rather to consist, in a fashion 
not fully obvious, in marking that a given 
kinaesthesis has been touched off. In a 
way that need not imply haphazard ness or 
random selection, I observe that a specific 
means-end complex is hit upon whose 
action changes the face of the world. Nor 
does it seem that I actually touch of a 
primitive striving. By the fact that effort 
is applied (in the passive voice), it is more 
accurate to say that the potentiating force 
goes to the kinaesthesis in a kind of pre- 
established harmony. The Gita’s action 
operates in a Leibnizian universe. This 
conjunction, when I am able to behold it, 
is as close as I am able to come to 
witnessing the marriage of purusa and 
prakrti , the one that motivates and the one 
that is ready to be moved. Witness to this, 
I am able fully to view action in a new 
way nothing of myself is engaged in what 
I call ‘doing*. Rather my place concerns 
itself with beholding that which occurs: 
the wedding of the primal forces under the 
canopy of my flesh. 

Clue 5. ' Concentration ( dhyana )’ Let 
the yogin try constantly to concentrate his 
mind remaining in solitude and alone, 
self-controlled, free from desires and 
longing for possessions. (6 : 10) 



in Cairns, op. cit., p. 5. 
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Clues 1 through 4, having laid bare the 
phenomena on which the Gita moves, it 
remains for clue 5 to consolidate a way 
towards non-attached action. More than 
offering homilies, it formulates an ontol- 
ogical approach which, when embodied, 
allows one to near the mode of non- 
possessing action. Concentration (dhydna) 
is the means of returning the attention to 
the tangible, away from interpretative 
abstractedness, toward the kinaesthetic 
matrix. In the language of clue 1, dhydna 
is the shift in memos from a passive to an 
active mode, from a substantive to a 
verbial understanding of ‘mind*. Manas , 
activated, operates in harmony with buddhi f 
the intellect.!? Activated, it is able to 
touch the lived body as it is actionally. 

Having the structure of kinaes thesis in 
view, one can confront the tripartite idea 
of having. Having, it will be recalled, 
involves (1) disposability, (2) concealment, 
and (3) needful acknowledgement. How, 
according to the Gita, can I act in such a 
way that the action does not belong to 
me ? With regard to disposability, we 
have seen the focus of potency shifts from 
an identity I call myself to the meeting of 
a potentiating force with a potentiable 
structure. No longer is it that I stand as 
the agent empowering the act, but rather 
as the witness to that joining which is 
empowerment, of purusa and prakrtu I 
am the one who, in keeping touch with the 
actional conjugates, allows the birth of the 
act. Second, with regard to concealment, 
the action is not an event I can keep to 
myself, since, while having a genesis in the 
habitat of my body, the components are 



not personal nor private. Their existence 
is both ‘within’ me and ‘without*, or neither. 
As over against some other place of genesis, 
say, in another person’s body, I have no 
special claim. The fact that the conjunction of 
actional components takes place nearer me 
confers on me no special privileges, duties, 
nor responsibilities with respect to it. This 
troublesome conclusion raises difficulties 
about the Gita's proposals which I will not 
consider. Finally, regarding my needs to 
have the action acknowledged as my own, 
I no longer require any insurance against 
the action’s being lost to or stolen from 
me. When the act no longer belongs to 
me, I have gained a freedom relative to its 
occasion ; this freedom allows participation 
without involvement. - I am not remote 
from the action. Far from it. I am as 
near to its source as is possible. Being 
near, I witness with tangible evidence that 
the source is not in me ; rather, the place 
given me by the location of my body 
provides a vehicle for the source of all 
action. Action in this final stage of 
recognition becomes an expression of the 
blending of a bipolar reality, and I, the 

first attendant on it. 

• • 

I do not now want to address the 
objections that, through the Gita's method, 
the meaning both of action and of myself 
as agent has been bent out of shape, and 
that, in this sense, the problem of non- 
attached action skirted altogether. It may 
be that its objective, moksa^ pushes the 
analysis necessarily beyond the ordinary 
sense of agency. If this is so, what is more 
important to ask is whether the method 
encompasses a means of verification, or 
whether the tangible evidence of sensation 
and kinaesthesis attests with sufficient 
strength to an approaching reality. 



!?* Cf. Katha Upanifad 3.3-3.6. 




RAMAKRISHNA: THE ETERNAL ‘OUTSIDER 

DR. SIVARAMAKRISHNA 



Sri Ramakrishna is regarded today by 
thoughtful men and women, both in the 
East and the West, as a unique phenomenon 
in humanity’s religious history. Religious 
people, psychologists, philosophers, histor- 
ians, sociologists, artists, writers and 
scientists — eminent representatives of virtu- 
ally every discipline — have paid and continue 
to pay spontaneous, unqualified homage to 
his abiding significance. His life represents, 
in essence, the most significant leap in the 
mystical consciousness of man. 

The impressive spectrum of admirers 
ranging from, among others. Max Muller, 
Romain Rolland, Toynbee and Sorokin to 
Harlow Shapley and J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
makes one thing clear : the apparently 

simple, basically spiritual, life and message 
of the Master sustain the intellectual 
idiom of different disciplines. He spoke a 
language and reflected an -experience the 
symbolic meaning and implications of which 
are capable of endless mutation. In this 
sense, the Master’s life reflects a peculiarly 
modern temper and contains within itself 
the clue to resolve the contradictions and 
anomalies which the very temper generates. 

The message of the Master embodied 
in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna has 
already reached the dimensions of a 
universal scripture for all mankind. The 
Master’s Gospel is religion come alive ; it 
is practical ethics, experimental psychology, 
a guide for the perplexed, an incredibly 
accurate map of inner space and, above 
all, an absorbing drama instinct with a 
gaiety and irrepressible fun strangely 
poignant and tragic. 

The recurring note in The Gospel and 
in Ramakrishna’s life is, in every sense of 

ft. 

the word, ‘existential’. In fact his teaching 
rests on the two basic rhythms of the 
existential way of life. The choice of 



meaningful solitude by a deliberate act of 
withdrawal from samsdra, the syndrome of 
flux, makes the spiritual seeker a self-chosen 
‘outsider’. Similarly, the ‘despair’ and 
‘anxiety* that the seeker experiences in the 
course of his spiritual quest — in the course 
of the transcending of and giving content 
to the status of the ‘outsider’ — is again an 
existential predicament. In short, for 
Ramakrishna, the sddhaka is an eternal 
‘outsider’ but an outsider without any 
corresponding pathological consequences 
commonly associated with the existential 
perspective. As such, Ramakrishna’s life 
and message offer necessary correctives to 
the most prestigious and powerful school 
of modern Western philosophy — existen- 
tialism. It rescues it from becoming what 
for many it is today: a trap without exit. 

II 

To begin with: existentialists emphasize 
the basic dualism (Descartian and other 
brands) of man and his inner being — a 
dualism, which, incapable of resolution, 
leads to inevitable ‘angst’. The residual 
conflict is between the incessant struggle of 
consciousness to express itself — to gain its 
identity — and the pressures imposed upon 
it by an affluent /technological society. At 
the deeper level, it is a conflict between 
the expanding consciousness seeking its 
identity and ‘the brittle forms’ in which it 
is encased. Accepting, with almost all 
philosophical systems, that man — a ‘person’ 
— is distinct from ‘a mere thing’, existen- 
tialists go further and say that this ‘person* 
is reduced to a ‘thing’ by conventions, by 
false consciousness, by the very nature of 
his existence. 

Faced with this dilemma — of aspiration 
impelling one towards the wholeness of 
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being and the disenchantment which ends 
all the aspiration — man, according to the 
existentialists, is forced to accept several 
manifestations of the false self. Placed, in 
the words of Colin Wilson, ‘among the 
complexities of our modem civilization,* we 
are ‘forced to develop hard shells’ and even- 
tually ‘it is our civilization that is responsible 
for the prevailing humanistic and materi- 
alistic modes of thought .’ 1 

The ‘atheistic’ existentialists would go 
further and dismiss even the ‘hard-shells’ — 
the several philosophical, theological 
concepts that man has constructed to 
console himself — and accept the resultant 
all-pervasive absurdity and nothingness as 
the inescapable fact of our existence. In 
this sense, as Sartre says, ‘existentialism is 
nothing but an attempt to draw the full 
conclusions from a consistently atheistic 
position .’ 2 

One inevitable component of ‘the full 
conclusions’ which stems from the existential 
syndrome is the willingness to remain a 
permanent ‘outsider’. Unable to accom- 
modate or relate himself to an ethos which 
devalues every ‘thing*, including the 
‘consciousness’ of being a ‘person*, the 
existentialist chooses alienation not as an 
article of faith but as an innate condition 
of man’s very consciousness. 

It is true that both Sartre and Camus 
do attempt to contain the crippling sense 
of ‘nothingness’ by urging concerted social 
action to create an existentialist situation 
in which both ‘the freedom to say* and ‘the 
freedom to act’ coalesced But then, this 
attempt is flawed at the very root because 
of the total, irrational negation of the 
mythic holistic consciousness of man. 



!• Colin Wilson, The Outsider (London: Pan 
Books Ltd., 1956) p. 284. 

Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism and 
Humanism (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 

1948), p. 56. 

3* See, Sartre, What is Literature ? Specially 
pp. 118-19 (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1950). 



Paradoxically, the attempt can only be 
expressed in mythic terms : it is the 

attempt of Sisyphus foredoomed to failure. 

Ill 

The foregoing is a rigidly brief outline 
of the existentialist position ; and, though 
it scarcely does justice to the complexity of 
its dialectics, it is helpful in placing Rama- 
krishna’s life and message in this interesting 
perspective. 

First, Ramakrislina experienced, at the 
threshold of youth, the agony and suffer- 
ing of alienation and a sense of consequent 
despair the intensity of which even the 
most atheistic existentialist cannot but 
regard with awe: it was an all-consuming 
despair welling up from the depths of 
consciousness in unending gusts of grief. 
He himself told in retrospect: 

Oh, what days of suffering I passed through! 
You can’t imagine my agony at separation form 
Mother. That was only natural. Suppose 
there is a bag of gold in a room and a thief in 
the next, with only a thin partition between. 
Can he sleep peacefully ? Will he not run 
about and try to force the wall to get at the 
gold ? Such was my state. I knew that the 
Mother, full of infinite bliss, compared with 
which all earthly possessions were as nothing, 
was there, quite close to me. How could I be 
satisfied with anything else ? I had to seek Her. 
I became mad for her. 4 

There are several insights in this appar- 
ently simple description which should, in 
one sense, seem amazing to an existentialist. 
There is the Master’s assertion that ‘agony* 
and ‘suffering’ are ‘natural’. In fact, he 
would go a step further and say that each 
in his own way experiences suffering in the 
quest for a secular correlative for one’s 
incessant longing — longing which is tragically 
misdirected energy towards a finite thing. 



4 * Life of Sri Ramakrishna (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1971) p. 58. 
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Some suffer, Ramakrishna used to say, 
because they don’t have money, others 
because they don’t have children, lack the 
capacity to evoke love etc. In this sense 
he would agree with Sartre when he says 
that ‘human reality is its own surpassing 
towards what it lacks,’ and that ‘the exist- 
ence of desire as a human fact is sufficient 
to prove that human reality is a lack .’ 5 
Therefore, to experience one’s lack is 
inevitably to experience the reality of 
suffering. 

Similarly, it is amazing that the Master 
uses the one word which crystalizes 
existentialism: ‘nothing’. ‘Earthly posses- 
sions were as nothing * he says. Alienation 
from the Divine Ground, for the Master, 
is the sine qua non of ‘nothingness*. His 
‘nihilism’ consists in being cut off from the 
Divine Ground and getting lost in a trap of 
self-imposed alienation. In short, the 
experience of suffering as the reality of 
one’s being is for Ramakrishna not an 
offshoot or an inevitable result of the 
frustration of some human desire. Nor is 
suffering regarded as a permanent condition : 
it is a phase which is inevitably transcended 
through a state of being beyond this 
suffering. Therefore, this suffering does 
not have the potential to activate what 
Sartre called ‘the worm’ of ‘nothingness’. 

Above all, while apparently validating 
agony and suffering as a natural human 
condition, Ramakrishna does not allow 
it — unlike the atheistic existentialists — to 
lead us to the brink of an Eternal No. It 
is here that he would take the final step— 
the tremendous leap into the lap of 
transcendental reality embodied, for him, 
as the Mother. 

One should, however, be careful not to 
consider this leap as some kind of 
narcissistic projection of pious hope. For 
instance, ‘religious’ existentialists such as 

* 

5* Sartre, Being and Nothingness (London: 
Methuen, 1972), p. 95. 



Gabriel Marcel, and specially Kierkegaard, 
do regard ‘hope’ as an antidote to ‘despair’. 
Though hope, for them, is a ‘transcendent 
act’ in defiance of ‘will and knowledge’, 
one still gets the impression that this hope 
is an essentially cerebral, conceptual 
postulate, akin to ‘belief’. 

In /any case, Ramkrishna’s ‘hope’ is 
clear. In the description quoted above, 
one can hardly call his intense awareness 
of the Mother’s presence in the very depths 
of despair as ‘hope’. It is a conviction born 
of the certainty that the experience of 
‘nothingness’ or ‘despair’ is only a cloud- - 
Ramakrishna’s image is ‘thin partition’ — 
which has overshadowed the Mother’s 
presence. Ramakrishna says unequivocally 
even before experience was to validate his 
intuition: ‘I knew that the Mother, full of 

infinite bliss 9 compared with which ail 
earthly possessions were as nothing, was 
there quite close to me.’ (emphasis added) 
In the context of existentialism in 
general, and Christian solutions to its 
predicament in particular, great significance 
inheres in the assertion evident in the word 
‘I knew*. For, as Colin Wilson has argued 
for some existentialists, ‘a specifically 
Christian solution’ would be ‘untenable’. 
For the existentialist would like to say of 
his solution, not ‘I believe’, but T know’, 
and Wilson endorses this preference for 
‘I know * rather than ‘I believe * (emphasis 
added) stating that this is ‘not unreasonable’ 
‘because all men have a right to withhold 
belief in something they cannot know-** 
Ramakrishna declared unequivocally 
‘I knew’. This knowledge that he claims is, 
in effect, an enlarging of the connotative 
boundaries of ‘knowing’ and it invests it 
with the empirical criterion that the 
existentialist demands. ‘Whatever can be 
experienced can, within this definition, be 
“known”.’ Once this primacy of experience- 
as-knowledge is understood, we ‘have an 



0* The Outsider, p. 224, 




